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The Payment Teachers’ Salaries 
Basis 
T.C. HOLY 


UNDERSTAND why the common practice paying 
teachers for the period actual service rather than 


spreading the same salary over the entire year grew up, 
necessary, among other things, consider the length 
the school year and its divisions, and teacher turnover. 

the average number days which schools 
were session the United States was 132, approximately 
six and one-half months. The range, however, for individual 
states extended from days North Carolina 183 days 
Maryland. 1927-28, the average for the country had 
increased 171.5. The lowest for that year was 138.9 days 
Prior the length the school 
term was even shorter and more irregular. Furthermore, the 
practice many states dividing the school year into three 
terms—fall, winter, and spring—which may still persist 
few, made necessary pay teachers for the actual period 
service. those states was not uncommon for single school 
have three different teachers during the course the year. 

The heavy teacher turnover, also, has been factor which 
has contributed the plan paying teachers during the period 
actual service. Recent studies show conclusively, however, 
that this proportion decreasing sharply. study made 
the state Illinois covering the period 1921 1930, in- 
clusive, found that the percentage turnover among sec- 
ondary schools the state, exclusive Chicago, decreased 
from 38.7 per cent 1921 18.6 per cent study 


Biennial Survey Education, 1926-1928. Washington: Superintendent Docu- 
ments, 1930. 461. (Office Education Bulletin, No. 16) 

Williams, Lewis Ward. Among Secondary Teachers 
Phi Delta Kappan, XIV (August, 1931), 38. 
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teacher turnover California shows that taking all schools 
together, the turnover has decreased from 17.5 per cent 
12.4 per cent These two are typical 
studies which indicate the trend toward teacher tenure with 
its corollary decreased turnover. the city Cleveland, 
for example, the number resignations accepted the Board 
Education was 447, while for the num- 
ber had reduced 285. 


obvious that under conditions such these, would not 
have been practicable for boards education extend 
the payment teachers beyond that the actual period 
service. The development other factors recent years has, 
however, tended make the plan feasible. Among these are 
tenure provisions, salary schedules and retirement provisions, 
and election for permanent service after probationary period, 
all which have contributed the reduction turnover. 
The need for tenure among teachers has long been recog- 
nized essential the development profession. speak- 
ing before the National Education Association 1887, 
Higbee stated: 


long teacher finds that must regarded hireling, 
with guarantee remaining office over year, and with all the 
uncertainties annual election before his long finds 
himself not connected with profession, properly called, lacks one 
the greatest incentives professional study, and tempted make 
his teaching not even calling, but only stepping-stone some other 
work. Serious the injury the teachers, still more serious 
the children whom they teach.* 


1927, had enacted tenure laws, while many cities, 
including Baltimore, Omaha, Philadelphia, and Cleveland, had 
local tenure regulations. 

The coming into common use salary schedules has been 
another important factor teacher tenure. 
the cities with populations more than one hundred thou- 


“Teacher Turnover California and Its Significance,” 
Nation’s Schools, VII (January, 1931), 78. 

Addresses and Proceedings the National Education Association. 
1887. 308. 

Anderson, The Teacher’s Contract and Other Legal Phases Teacher 
Status. 1927. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 95. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 246) 
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sand reported schedules use for the same year, while out 
1,479 reporting cities with population twenty-five hundred 
more, 1,163, 78.6 per cent, were using definite salary 
schedules for 

Also, the growth the provisions for teachers’ retirement 
has been another significant factor stabilizing the profession. 
November, 1930, states had effect state retirement 
systems. addition these state systems, large cities 
maintained local teacher-retirement systems independent 
the 

The trend toward election for permanent service after 
probationary period has also been another important factor 
reducing teacher turnover. the reporting 
cities with populations more than one hundred thousand have 
such plan operation, while 396 out 1,443 cities with 
populations twenty-five hundred more (27.4 per cent), 
were using this plan during that 

The plan paying teachers twelve monthly installments 
neither unique nor new. For example, New York City has 
paid teachers that basis for more than years, Jersey City 
for years, San Francisco for more than years, and Boston 
for more than years. Such plan especially applicable 
Ohio because the present plan tax collection. The Ohio 
law provides for two tax collections real property per year. 
The first these normally comes January and the second 
July 20. The General Code provides, however, that the 
dates which the county treasurer shall settle with the county 
auditor for tax collections shall not later than February 
and August for each 

Despite this provision the law, many counties not 
make settlements these dates. For example, Cuyahoga 
County, the earliest dates the closing the tax books during 
the last five years were from March April for the first 
half and from September September for the second half. 
These delays mean that taxing units must either wait until the 
settlement made with the county auditor secure tax funds 


Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers, Part II,” Research Bul- 
letin, National Education Association, (March, 1932), 
“Current Issues Teacher Retirement,” Research Bulletin, National Education 
Association, VIII (November, 1930), 230. 
“Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers, Part II,” Research Bul- 
letin, National Education Association, (March, 1932), 
Ohio Code, Sec. 2683. 
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advance the final settlement, practice which not gen- 
erally favored taxing officials. 

How the plan paying twelve-month basis superior 
paying only for the regular full term can best illustrated 
using specific case which data have been collected—the 
city Cleveland. The teachers’ pay roll that city approx- 
imately $1,200,000 per school month, $11,400,000 for the 
weeks the regular school year. Payments the teachers 
are now made ten installments, the first for two weeks and 
the other nine payments for four weeks each. Since only 
weeks the school term come before January six full pay- 
ments, $7,200,000, come between January and the close 
the school year, which approximately June 10. the basis 
this payment plan, the Cleveland board has paid teachers, 
during the last five years, approximately $3,600,000 between 
January and the earliest date closing the tax books for the 
first half the collections Cuyahoga County. the board 
then meet the pay roll regularly, necessary carry 
relatively large balances January supplemented 
advance draft the tax collections. If, the other hand, the 
teachers’ pay rolls were spread over twelve payments instead 
ten, would amount approximately $950,000 per month, 
for the three months between January and the earliest date 
closing the tax books would $2,850,000, 
$750,000 less than required the present plan payment. 
Furthermore, the twelve-payment plan, the $7,200,000 now 
paid teachers between January and June would 
adequate meet monthly pay rolls until about August 15, the 
date which the law provides that the county treasurer shall 
settle with the county auditor for the second half the tax 
collections. If, then, tax collections were made accordance 
with the statutory provisions, the necessity advance drafts 
would eliminated. 


ADDITION this advantage, which peculiar the state 
Ohio, the payment teachers twelve monthly 
installments desirable for the following reasons. Since in- 
dustry and business generally pay either the weekly 
monthly basis, teacher’s salary now paid shows untrue 
comparison. person industry whose annual salary $2,400 
receives $200 per month; teacher, however, earning the same 
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salary, receives $266 for each the nine months teaches. 
This difference really makes appear that teachers are receiv- 
ing larger salaries than they actually are. This plan also enables 
teachers adjust their living costs their actual monthly 
wages for the entire year. Since relatively few teachers earn 
during the summer, they must either save for that period, live 
credit, borrow. Fifty-four per cent the Cleveland 
teachers reported summer-living costs the same during the 
year, per cent reported them greater, and per cent 
Also, the average income for night school and summer school 
for 3,243 Cleveland teachers for was $54 for each 
member the teaching Very few teachers receive in- 
terest the savings which they accumulate for living costs 
during the summer. the other hand, the rate interest 
for those who must borrow approximately twice that bank 
deposits. 3,845 teachers Cleveland, Cleveland 
Heights, and Lakewood who filled out inquiry blanks con- 
nection with salary studies reported that they had borrowed 
$381,981, average $99 each during the year. This 
figure includes only those whose living costs were excess 
their earnings, and excludes borrowings for investments and 
the like. Also, since those teachers who are separated from the 
service the end the school year would still have salary 
coming, would simplify the checking overpayment for 
leaves absence excess ten days, and other payments. 
Finally, according the clerk-treasurer’s figures Cleveland, 
the additional interest which the board would normally get 
under the twelve-payment plan would approximately 
$25,000 per year. This amounts approximately per 
teacher, which probably more than the average interest which 
teachers obtain from the present plan. 


the common objections this plan that the 

first step the direction requiring teachers render 
services during the summer. The most effective answer this 
the experience those cities where the plan now effect. 
Only one city, Stevens Point, Wisconsin,” cities where 


C., and others. Cleveland Salaries. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University, 1932. 167. (Bureau Educational Research Monographs, No. 16) 
Ibid., 79. 
Walton, Van Plan for More Equitable Salary Payment,” Los Angeles 
School Journal, XIII (May 19, 1930), 12. 
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teachers have been paid the twelve-payment plan for periods 
ranging from one forty-five years, requires teachers 
summer work. this city, having population approxi- 
mately ten thousand, every teacher must summer-school 
work one summer five remain the system. The experi- 
ence other cities where the twelve-month plan operation 
does not support that fear. 

During the summer 1932, the Cleveland Heights Board 
Education gave teachers opportunity express their pref- 
erence the plan payment. The majority preferred pay- 
ment twelve monthly installments; this plan was put into 
effect beginning September 1932. The writer firmly con- 
vinced that the insertion clause the teacher’s contract 
the effect that will paid twelve equal monthly install- 
ments highly desirable from both the social and financial 
points view. [Vol. XI, No. 14] 


Classroom Problems Recent 
Teaching Graduates 


ELIASSEN 


pupils were listed 602 teaching graduates Ohio State 

University the problems most frequently encountered 
beginning teaching. The problems met these new teachers 
were classified under seventeen headings and may compared 
with the findings reported other 

number studies have been made the problems that 
confront the beginning teacher. Almost invariably, discipline 
control over pupils heads the list. Similarly, some phase 
motivation indicated major problem new teachers. 
Barr and Rudisill recent study found that the greatest 
difficulty met inexperienced teachers was control over pupils. 
Provisions for individual differences, presentation subject- 
matter, motivation, organization work, conditions for work, 


measuring achievement, pupil participation the recitation, 

Follow-Up Study Ohio State University Graduates from 
the College Education, 1931. unpublished Doctor’s dissertation file 
the library Ohio State University. 


interest subject-matter and control over 
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making assignments, and the adjustment the teacher the 
classroom situation followed the order Cahoon 
found that discipline ranked first the most frequent problem 
met new teachers. Other problems dealt with organization, 
adaptation subject-matter the needs pupils, pupil con- 
tacts, securing interest pupils, and other problems similar 
those listed Barr and Rudisill.* Thiel questionnaire 
study discovered that the ten problems difficulty teaching 
upon which teachers, principals, and superintendents were 
agreed were: getting pupils make careful preparation, adapt- 
ing assignments individual differences, planning assignments 
including the use unit plans, getting pupils use good 
English, holding pupils’ interest during the entire period, 
effective drill work resulting satisfactory retention, marking 
papers and assigning equitable marks, lack suitable reference 
materials and supplies, maintaining discipline the classroom, 
and getting pupils correlate related subject-matter.* 


ALREADY indicated, the present investigation was concerned 
with 602 graduates Ohio State University, 120 men 
and 482 women. The classroom problems mentioned these 


recent teaching graduates are summarized follows: 


Problems 
Stimulation interest 
Discipline control pupils 
Provisions for individual differences 
Adjustment teacher classroom situations 
Organization work and materials 
Getting pupils make preparation 
Presentation subject-matter 
Lack suitable reference materials 
Weak academic background 
Holding interest through period 
Getting pupils use good English 
Securing co-operation parents and teachers 
Teaching foreigners 
Hampering work through heavy outside activities 
Overcoming self-consciousness and sarcasm 
Measurement achievement 
Eliminating tardiness 


Less than per cent. 


Nw 
NNMPEMADOO 


Twenty-eight per cent the men and per cent the women 

Barr, S., and Rudisill, Mabel. “Inexperienced Teachers Who Fail and Why,” 
Nation’s Schools, (February, 1930), 

“What Training Beginning Teachers Need?” University High 
School Journal, (August, 1930), pp. 

Thiel, Richard “What Major Problems Confront the Classroom Teacher?” 
Nation’s Schools, (September, 1930), pp. 
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indicated that their most difficult problem was the stimulation 
interest subject-matter. The percentages each column 
total more than 100 since the teachers frequently mentioned 
more than one problem. 

Undoubtedly, the problems motivation and discipline are 
closely interrelated since students who are not interested 
subject often become disciplinary cases. addition stimula- 
tion interest the subject and discipline, per cent more 
the teachers had difficulties providing for individual dif- 
ferences, adjustment the classroom situation, organization 
work and materials, and getting pupils make preparation. 
Surprisingly few these teachers indicated that measuring 
achievement was outstanding problem. This problem occu- 


pied more prominent place the lists Barr and Rudisill 
and Thiel. 


COMPARING the problems for the men and the women, 
considerable agreement was found. Men had less trouble 
with discipline, and smaller percentage indicated motivation 
problem. Both sexes, however, were agreement 
the ranking the first four problems. the other thirteen 
problems there were some variations. Striking differences were 
noted getting pupils use good English. For the men the 
stress upon the correct use the mother tongue was apparently 
not difficult task, else men teachers were less conscientious 
about correcting their students this respect. The percentages 
for the men and women were also variance with respect 
securing the co-operation parents and other teachers. The 
men had more trouble this regard than did the women. 
Outside activities, while factor affecting the classroom 
efficiency the women, were not mentioned the men. 

The findings reported this study have given general 
picture the problems that confront teaching graduates. There 
need, however, for more specific analyses motivation, 
discipline, and like problems that usually confront teachers 
the various subject fields such English, history, mathematics, 
science, and languages. Careful preparation the light such 
data should enable young teachers cope more successfully 
with problems that will arise their first teaching experiences. 
[Vol. XI, No. 14] 


Improving Test Materials the 
Social Studies 


TYLER 
topic here discussed general that there are many 


phases which necessity must left untouched this 

paper. have chosen discuss two aspects the sub- 
ject; namely, the adequacy the commonly used tests the 
social studies, and the steps that can taken the classroom 
teacher improve the testing the outcomes instruction 
this field. discuss these two phases the topic shall take 
the risk boring readers repeating facts which are 
probably familiar all us. 

Human life has been and becoming increasingly more 
complex. With the development rapid transportation and 
communication, with the industrial life centering cities, the 
very existence human life depends upon increasingly large 
degree social contacts and social co-operation. The perpetua- 
tion and progress society rest upon the development 
desirable social abilities and traits among people generally. This 
necessity places the social studies the most vital part the 
school curriculum. 

the other hand, the success failure the teaching 
the social studies largely dependent upon determinations 
the shortcomings the pupils within the class and upon meas- 
urements the relative success failure different types 
teaching. The testing pupils’ achievement the social 
studies necessary and imperative any subject the 
curriculum. 

test any subject means for measuring certain quali- 
ties the pupils either directly indirectly. Thus, the speed 
handwriting may measured directly counting the letters 
written specified time. the other hand, such complex 
quality intelligence measured indirectly and imperfectly 
determining the relative success failure performing certain 
intellectual tasks. assume that this success failure due 
the relative degree intelligence possessed. 

Most the more complex abilities and characteristic modes 
behavior which hope develop the social studies must 
measured indirectly since our only contact with them 
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through their expression the various activities life. For 
example, such socially desirable modes behavior honesty, 
open-mindedness, considerateness, and the like are not measured 
directly, but are measured the reactions people various 
situations which normally permit their expressions. The abil- 
ities and ideals demanded the members primitive tribes 
are relatively simple, and the presence absence these 
qualities quite easily determined. complex society the 
problem devising tests measure social qualities becomes 
increasingly difficult becomes increasingly important that 
know which desirable types behavior each pupil lacks and 
how successfully are teaching them. The development 
good tests the social studies one the essential steps 
improving teaching this field. 


are the characteristics good test? Aside from 

those secondary importance, there are four criteria 
which the value test should judged—its validity, its 
reliability, its objectivity, and its accuracy measurement. 
These criteria apply tests prepared the classroom teacher 
well the standard tests which are sold the market. 
shall not consider the last three, but shall direct our atten- 
tion the question the validity tests. 

When test valid? other words, does measure the 
essential qualities the subject? Using illustration from 
the physical world, ordinary grocer’s scale valid test 
weight since actually measures weight. the other hand, 
quart measure not valid test weight since measures 
the space occupied material. column numbers 
added may valid test addition, but not valid test 
total arithmetical ability since only measures one phase 
subject which includes subtraction, multiplication, division, 
and problem-solving well addition. Whether test valid 
not determined the usefulness the test measuring 
the degree which the pupils have attained the objectives 
which are the true goals the subject. The evaluation tests 
cannot made without considering the objectives which the 
school seeks attain this subject. 

What are the objectives which hoped the social 
studies will attain? The national committee the social 
studies reporting the Fourth and Fifth Yearbooks the 
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Department Superintendence states the following the 
general goals which hope attain through the social studies: 
understanding current political, social, and economic prob- 
lems and principles; desirable emotionalized attitudes toward 
such problems (attitudes which are social rather than anti- 
social) civic habits and ideals civic conduct which promote 
progress and happiness. The further statement made that 
social science the science getting along with people, not 
study rules and forms social structure alone. Mere knowl- 
edge less important than inclination based understanding. 

apparent that these objectives are general, and before 
can use them teaching constructing tests shall 
need analyze each know what information pupils must 
have understand current problems, what emotionalized atti- 
tudes they need order live with others happily, what 
habits and ideals promote progress and enjoyment social life. 
These more specific objectives are being determined those 
who are constructing curriculums the social studies, and 
shall not dwell length upon them. What seems significant 
that leaders the field emphasize three types develop- 
ment which the social studies should seek promote, under- 
standings, attitudes, and habits and ideals. test achievement 
must measure each phase and its integration. 


tests actually constructed the basis these accepted 
objectives? When the tests developed the committee 
the American Historical Association, which investigating 
social studies the schools, are ready, improved tests will 
undoubtedly available. Few tests, however, are based 
directly upon objectives, but most them are based upon the 
facts and principles common number widely used text- 
books. These are tests information only. But what tests are 
made the other aspects understanding and attitudes, 
habits, and ideals? Let examine the most widely used 
standard tests and determine their nature. 

The Brown-Woody Civics Test consists three parts: 
Civic Vocabulary, Civic Information, and Civic Thinking. The 
first part consists list forty terms such “statute,” 
“thrift,” “co-operation,” “urban,” “treason” after each which 
are placed four words. The pupil asked select the word 
which synonym for the term. Most words are commonly 
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used books and articles dealing with civic problems. This 
test the understanding common civic terms. The second 
part test information relating the forms and rules 
civic life. Such questions the following are included: 


the United States democracy? 
May any adult become candidate for office, local national? 
general rule does ignorance the law excuse its violation? 


The third, test Civic Thinking, includes number 
problems, which the following typical: 


Mr. lives little farm just outside the limits the city the 
state Mr. wakes one morning and finds that thieves have 
taken grain, chickens, and other possessions from his premises during 
the night. Mr. wishes bring the thieves justice. whom should 
report his losses? 

The chief police the city 

The chairman the Board Public Safety city 

The State Department Justice state 

The supervisor his township. 

The county sheriff. 


This test the application information civic problems. 
The Hill Civic Tests consist two parts entitled tests 

civic information and civic attitudes. The information test 
consists definitions terms widely used civics, such 
“wealth,” “capital,” “labor,” bank,” and boycott.” The 
attitudes test consists number common life situations and 
the pupils are asked select the appropriate reaction. Thus: 
You are playing ball with two friends. When you are “at bat” you 
knock the ball through window. this case: 

knock the door and offer pay for the window. 

run away fast you can that one will see you. 

tell the tenant that one your comrades hit the ball. 

tell the tenant call your father the phone and talk him. 


far the reaction such test represents the expression 
pupil’s normal attitude the test admirable, but far 
the reaction governed the feeling that the school expects 
certain type response does not measure attitude but 
knowledge. Both the Brown-Woody and the Hill are good 
tests for certain phases civics, primarily informational. 

The Columbia Research Bureau history test consists four 
parts all which are tests information concerning American 
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history. The Gregory test has five parts which are all primarily 
informational tests. The Pressey history tests are four parts: 
Character Judgment, Vocabulary, Sequence Events, Cause 
and Effect Relationship. the first part number well- 
known historical names are given with list traits. The 
pupil asked indicate which traits best describe the character 
each man. For many pupils this more test under- 
standing trait names than the character historic figures. 
The second part typical test history vocabulary. Part 
III certain events are arranged the order the time 
which they occurred. Part the pupil asked select 
from given list the most probable causes certain events. 
The Van Wagenen American History Scales consist two 
parts: the information scale and the thought scale. The first 
contains such exercises the following: 
Which two these were the main means getting farm work done 
during the colonial period? Oxen, horses, hand labor, gasoline engines. 
which these things have changes taken place since 1900? Treaty 
making powers; Elections vice-president; Number senators elected 
from each state; Function the electoral college. 


The thought scale contains such exercises the following: 

hundred years ago took letter several days from New York 
Boston. Today takes only few hours. Why you think took 
letters much longer from New York Boston hundred 
years ago than does today? 

the close the Revolutionary War many the people America 
were driven from their homes the official acts new state govern- 
ment, their property was taken and they were deprived the right 
vote hold public offices. How can you account for such actions? 


These history tests are all measures understanding 
information. 

The geography tests commonly are place location tests, 
although the Posey-Van Wagenen contains some thought 
questions. The Buckingham-Stevenson test good example 
typical test place geography. contains list impor- 
tant places which are located various ways. For example: 
Indicate which continent the following are found: Alps Mts., Can- 
ada, Italy, Ohio River, etc. 

Name the state which next south the following states: New Hamp- 
shire, South Carolina, Oklahoma, etc. 


The thought tests measure understanding geographic 
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What conclusions can drawn from these illustrations? 
These tests are good far they go, but the test con- 
structors have concentrated most attention upon measuring 
information and the understanding social facts and concepts. 
This criticism does not hold for those building tests for the 
study the American Historical Association. Nevertheless, 
only beginning has been made testing social attitudes and 
habits. The very ease measuring information contrasted 
with the difficulty measuring habits, attitudes, and ideals 
tends cause judge the success failure our teaching 
informational standards only, set the objective 
information first and neglect develop the equally necessary 
habits, attitudes, and ideals required socially effective citizens. 

What can teachers improve the present situation? 
They can continue use both standardized tests and tests 
their own construction determine the mastery the desirable 
information. Moreover, they can begin keep record the 
significant and characteristic acts the pupils which indicate 
social habits. This will demand the observation the reactions 
pupils both school and out, yet the only basis for 
getting material from which tests habits and attitudes may 
constructed. 

observing pupils’ acts which indicate the presence 
absence those characteristic modes behavior certain 
situations which are called fairness, open-mindedness, thought- 
fulness others, sympathy, co-operation, honesty, and the like, 
have begun note those phases social attainment which 
most need development the school. the same time, 
description these reactions the pupils constitutes the begin- 
ning the construction tests for habits, attitudes, and ideals. 

keeping record these characteristic reactions 
pupils, information obtained which when interchanged among 
the teachers the country would prove valuable. The materials 
could organized some interested group formulate 
standard tests the desirable modes behavior which the 
social studies seek develop pupils. These tests would 
attempt measure those phases social living which are now 
neglected, based upon typical reactions boys and girls. 

The most important all, the observation pupils 
determine the presence absence desirable social character- 
istics, however, stimulates the teacher attempt the teaching 
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habits and attitudes well information. The very con- 
sideration these qualities challenge good teacher 
develop them within pupils who are notably lacking. The im- 
provement tests the social studies goes hand hand with 
the improvement teaching. [Vol. XI, No. 14] 


Progressive Education Unscientific? 


charged that the so-called “progressive education” 
unscientific. Undoubtedly, there should more emphasis 
upon measurement results obtained through one procedure 
compared with results secured through another; measure- 
ment, also, for establishing the relative worth different units 
the curriculum. The importance studying children 
reason why endeavors for ascertaining needs adult society 
should not diligently pursued. 

There little question but that the next major advance 
education awaits the evolution new Thorndike Cattell 
genius who can devise instruments for accurate measure- 
ment the realms freedom, initiative, intensity willing, 
self-mastery, social co-operation, planning, organization and 
judgment, and the quality independent thought. 

These weaknesses, representing important areas yet 
explored, should not blind the fact that the new school 
diligently employing the most important all elements 
the scientific procedure, namely, the method close observa- 
tion the thing itself. should not overlook the fact that 
the real significant advances science have resulted from dis- 
criminating observation. was while making and recording 
careful observations that intuitive flashes genius guided 
Pasteur’s mind the discoveries which have freed man’s mind 
from great superstitions and emancipated his body from many 
mortal diseases. 

The abilities compiling data and classifying them are 
essential parts scientific procedure, but such abilities and such 
techniques are far more easily obtained than discriminating 
observation. Let have the statistician and bibliographer, but 
God forbid their eviction the sympathetic and observing eye, 
the recording hand, and the creative mind. 


Harry 
Syracuse University 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Hard Times 


the house burns the family dazed and hope- 

less. Soon recognizes, however, that though dis- 

aster has struck relentlessly, the family’s needs for 

shelter and comfort must satisfied and plans must laid 

for new home. Despair subsides and hope takes command 
because important family enterprises must on. 

When this present major economic disaster shook the nation 
bewildered our people. They sought relief, and quickly 
centered their attention upon the reduction taxes. Spurred 
the pinch the deprivation luxuries and necessities 
and powerful property and business interests, they have 
struck every activity that calls for the expenditure the 
money the states and their communities. 

The schools came quickly under scrutiny, not much, 
think, because they had too much money because all the 
people had been sending their children the elementary 
school, nearly all the high school, and one out five 
college age college. This involved substantial expenditure 
local money for public enterprise. Naturally, easy way 
secure relief was seen percentage cut school 
funds. cut per cent these funds would give 
greater relief than when the same percentage was applied 
smaller amounts appropriated for other agencies government. 

Consequently, the schools have been severely handled. 
Salaries have been reduced, school terms have been shortened 
eight months, seven, and six. some cases, schools have 
been closed teachers have kept the term intact without remu- 
neration. Some schools are running half-day schedules—half 
the children the morning and the other half the afternoon. 
Practically equipment and supplies are being bought, and 
the buildings are falling into disrepair. 

These curtailments service have happened enough 
cases make the people believe that they are hurting them- 
selves through their children, and can now observe signs 
the recovery the public from their bewilderment. Since the 
house burned some time ago, they are beginning look into 
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the future and devise ways and means for supporting funda- 
mental needs. 

believe that the worst has happened the schools. 
this depression between the mountains the last decade 
and the plateau the future, better times will naturally better 
the condition the schools. this not depression but 
foothill plateau; that is, these are hard times which will 
continue indefinitely, the schools will still fare better—as well, 
let say, the first decade the present century. Those 
who remember those days lower prices know that ambition, 
energy, and intelligence were characteristics the age and hope 
was the ascendant. The schools were fostered and promoted. 

All that needed now give the public time turn 
around and get its bearings. this process recovery, school 
men can assist. They have ungrudgingly taken their cuts 
salary; they have helped the public reduce expenditures; 
they have co-operated way make the craft proud its 
members. Now they can help further showing the public 
what has happened, assisting the raising taxes from the 
proper sources, insisting upon needed equipment and sup- 
plies, sort, championing the cause the children. this 
crusade they cannot accused selfishness because they have 
taken their personal cuts salary. They know the needs 
youth. Theirs the responsibility see that the children 
not suffer. 


Industrial and Educational Democracy 
following quotation from the house organ one 


the “blue chip” corporations presents illuminating 
side light the motivations workers our modern 
industrial civilization: 


The Suggestion System provides opportunity for you use your 
brain and turn your ideas into money. During the year just passed 
several suggestions were adopted that paid the originators well for their 
pains. Here follows brief summary the results the year’s work: 


Number submitted 
Number accepted 
Total amount awards 
Amount largest award 


The factory the largest its type and makes product 
which known the world over; and yet from its hundreds 
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workers, there came during the course year only sug- 
gestions for improvements manufacturing methods, safety, 
cost reduction, general maintenance, and improvement 
product. Only these ideas were usable, and for these 
ideas this factory paid the munificent sum $140.63. 

casual inquiry among the workers this plant revealed 
three major reasons for withholding ideas: First, the feeling 
inadequate sharing the results the new idea. one 
worker put it, “Do you think I’d turn good idea for 
lousy five ten bucks? It’s worth lot more than that.” 
Second, rather definite feeling that improved processes often 
resulted the dismissal workers. “Sure, Bill gave 
idea which they could use two men job instead three. 
got twenty-five bucks for it, but was the third man 
the machine and lost his job.” Third, feeling that foremen 
would not think kindly workers who sent suggestions 
which might reflect the effectiveness with which they were 
running their departments. These facts are important not be- 
cause they refer any particular industry group man- 
agers, but because they epitomize striking way the failure 
our current industrial system make thinkers out 
workers. Employers have been thinking much more about the 
worker’s hands than they have about his brains. 

easy condemn industry for its failure democratize 
itself, and may prove salutary for turn the same search- 
light the management our public schools and universities. 
Are they distinguished for their democratic management, 
there assumption that those the top will the thinking 
and hand out rules for those below follow? What large 
university the country got many ideas from its 
faculty members year and used them? What super- 
intendent schools now has every teacher his faculty 
actively concerned with the problem financing the schools? 
democracy the distinguishing quality educational super- 
vision? 

Readers may disagree with the implications the foregoing 
paragraphs. Factory workers not want responsibility for 
thinking, they will say. Teachers will not take the opportunity 
for thinking when offered them, will pointed out. 
true that the argument for increased participation has better 
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READINGS 


Contemporary Schools Psychology. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1931. pp. 

Mr. Woodworth has attempted the difficult task presenting some 
two hundred pages brief interpretation the principal trends modern 
psychology. The book not addressed the professional psychologist, but 
rather intelligent general public. For such public, introduction 
the various schools, Woodworth has provided clear and brief presentation 
the main points each system, together with his own criticisms and 
evaluation each. The professional psychologist will not find much here 
increase his own knowledge systematic psychology. The contents the 
book originally comprised series lectures contemporary psychology. 
many places the lecture manner and flavor are retained the book. 


F., Editor. Psychology Work. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1932. pp. 

series lectures different aspects applied psychology given 
specialists the fields concerned are printed this book. Meek, the 
“Pre-school Child” discusses learning, maturation, and the development 
social behavior and personality. Gesell describes the moving-picture technique 
for studying infant behavior. Gates summarizes the whole field educational 
psychology with some emphasis adult education. May presents various 
theories regarding personality and discusses them critically. Miles deals with 
the profession medicine, law, and theology. Viteles considers psychology 
industry, including vocational selection, training employees, and the elimi- 
nation accidents. Allport deals with social and political problems, including 
some novel experiments conformity the individual the institutional 
factor revealed traffic problems attitude toward moral questions. 

The book naturally lacks the continuity that obtained book 
single author. does, however, have the merit presenting the views 
specialists the fields which are considered, and, the whole, these spe- 
cialists handle the problems very well. The book within the range the 
average intelligent reader and gives interesting and conservative presenta- 
tion the main contact psychology with practical problems. 


ALENE, AND GaGE, Present Day Psychology. Chi- 
cago: Lippincott Company, 1931. pp. 

The object the book apply what known psychology the 
main problems education. The three divisions subject-matter are called 
living, learning, and measuring. The first section takes such subjects 
the instincts, emotions, attitudes, emotional outlets, adjustments, habits, and 
intellectual reactions that make the everyday living the average school 
child. The second section deals with the way which this average child 
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learns, the permanence his learning, the transfer learning from one 
field another, and the effects fatigue upon the learning process. the 
third section there intelligent presentation the types and uses 
objective tests, together with brief history the testing movement. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are the two chapters which deal exclusively with the expla- 
nation technical words phrases general psychology and statistics, and 
the clever and practical tests and problems presented the end each chap- 
ter. Throughout the book the presentation clear, forceful, and interesting. 


and Normal School Children. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions Education, No. 469) 

Collmann’s study probably the most extensive yet made the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and the psychogalvanic reaction. Other condi- 
tions which might effect the psychogalvanic response were held fairly constant, 
general, Collmann found the maximum psychogalvanic reactions among 
normal children: both deficient and gifted children showed smaller reactions, 
with the deficient slightly below the gifted. Statistically reliable differences 
were found between the means the three groups, which overlapped, how- 
ever, such extent make individual differences unreliable. 
bibliography titles, summary related studies, some theoretical con- 
siderations, and summary his own work and the work others some 
further conditions influencing the psychogalvanic phenomena are also included, 


L., anp ANDERSON, Experimental Child 
Study. New York: Century Company, 1931. pp. 

This manual for laboratory course child study. After three chap- 
ters given historical introduction, fundamental principles development, 
and methods employed child study, instructions are given for experi- 
ments for elementary students. There follows enumeration problems 
for advanced students. Seven chapters are added provide the student with 
general grounding the experimental methods employed, and with some 
critical sense their validity and reliability. 

Training the statistical procedures used provided connection with 
the experiments for which they are appropriate. There bibliography 
403 titles. This book, having behind background five years teaching 
experience the Minnesota Institute Child Welfare, furnishes tools for 
the cultivation fertile field where yet the sod has been scarcely turned. 

Hartson 
College 


The Psychology High-School Discipline. Boston: 
Heath and Company, 1931. pp. 

The book has two parts: statement physiological and psychological 
principles that affect discipline and some practical suggestions that may 
applied general school situations. Mr. Pringle states the present view 
disciplinary functions: secure such conduct from the pupils every 
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way that continually enriches personality and contributes the formation 
character the widest sense.” establish adequate high-school program 
secure these worthy ends entails much more than the application 
deductive manner the general principles educational psychology. 
requires all that makes for educational situation. Certainly, the philosophical 
principles, especially those moral growth, cannot ignored. The author’s 
failure see and use the wider educational implications the educational 
situation leads him into the fallacy treating discipline separate entity. 
One looks vain for the wealth material which has direct bearing 
this subject, the experimental studies conduct such those Hartshorne 
and May, case studies, principles and techniques from the fields mental 
hygiene and social work, and studies juvenile delinquency. 

University Louisville 


Travis, LEE Speech Pathology. New York: and Com- 
pany, 1931. pp. 

The major portion this book devoted the primary 
underlying physiological and neurological causes speech defects. For 


stuttering, the defect treated greatest detail, the primary cause conceived 


the lack dominant speech gradient excitation the central nervous system 
[which] permits competition arise between equal gradients control, particularly 
between those the right and the left cerebral hemispheres. The competing gradients 
cancel each other; the antagonism between the left and the right cerebral hemisphere 
acts block out functioning. 

The cure for stuttering obviously establish dominant lead gradient. 
Whether this the left the right cerebral hemisphere depends which 
seems, the basis childhood hand preferences and tests such mirror 
drawing and mirror writing, have slight lead over the other. The therapy 
then consists such exercises will strengthen and establish this slight domi- 
nance. Disorders articulation and phonation and the aphasic type defects 
are treated the later chapters but much less detail than are the disorders 
rhythm. 

Containing does the author’s methods diagnosing and treating the 
various speech defects, Speech Pathology will practical benefit any 
speech pathologist interested developing enlarging his own methods 
treatment. The mass experimental evidence, from the work the author 
and his students, offered support his explanation stuttering the 
lack dominant center cortical excitation, the lack dominant 
lead gradient, will considerable theoretical importance the psychologist 
neurologist. 


L., GLENN, The Psychology School 
Music Teaching. New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1931. 378 
Music one the newest teaching subjects the public schools. 
Only recently has emerged from mere random singing the perfunctory 
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pursuit dry do-re-me technique. Faithful and effective have been the 
efforts many conscientious teachers and experimenters, the subject has 
needed the help scientific minds with marked interest the practical 
side music. This need the present book has done much meet. Mr. 
Mursell adds training along scientific lines long-standing interest 
school music teaching; the co-authorship Miss Glenn, successful and 
progressive supervisor music, doubly assures the practical application 
scientific principles. 

The book attempts bring understandable condensation all psycho- 
logical writings having practical bearing and present them convenient 
groupings. far may judged the musical and non-scientific mind 
the attempt has been remarkably successful. The foundations music educa- 
tion are shown the musical nature the child and the processes 
learning and teaching; the principal aim appreciation its broadest 
interpretation. Skill hearing, grasp rhythm, and mastery the musical 
score are set basic mental processes The problems per- 
formance, technique, expression, and analysis are considered. There also 
discussion the measurement musical mindedness and capacity, together 
with evaluation teaching materials. 


GoopsELL, Editor. Women’s Education the 
United States: Emma Willard, Catherine Beecher, Mary New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931. pp. (McGraw-Hill Edu- 
cation Classics) 

This useful book field that has been too generally neglected 
textbook writers and teachers the history education. comprises rather 
full biographical sketches and extensive extracts from the more important 
writings three outstanding American leaders the movement for the 
extension educational opportunity women. This material preceded 
brief account women’s education this country before 1820. 
good piece work. 


EckELBERRY 


The Austrian Educational Vienna and Leipzig, 
Austria: Austrian Federal Publisher for Education, Science and Art, 1931. 
184 pp. (Sold America New York University Book Shop, Washing- 
ton Square East, New York) 

This excellent account the educational revolution Austria after the 
Great War devotes most its space, the title indicates, the 
the B.E.A., or, English, the Federal Educational Institute. 
There are six these national boarding schools each educating several hun- 
dred superior boys and girls during complete secondary-school course. The 
schools belong the type which may called community schools; and they 
derived their inspiration from the English public schools, such their 
descendants Abbotsholme and Bedales, and from the German Lander- 
ziehungsheime Country School Homes. Their aims are first develop 
school which will socializing community which the whole child and 
especially his personality and character may develop atmosphere 
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freedom, love, and trust opposed the old militaristic school conditions 
authority, obedience, and fear; and, second, liberalize the curriculum 
including great deal creative work, utilitarian, decorative, and expres- 
sional. One misses, however, the highly developed self-governing organiza- 
tions which have characterized the community schools the past. This book 
contains not only the formal information courses, examinations, and the 
like, but also some descriptions the schools, the expressions their spirit, 
and narratives their recent activities written the pupils. The numerous 
illustrations also show what such schools can accomplish. The book 
important contribution our knowledge one the most significant present 
experiments education. Unfortunately, has present, also, the reac- 
tionary trends which threaten the free development these schools. 


Village Schools. London, England: Hogarth Press, 
1931. 159 

England, our country, rural schools have lagged far behind those 
towns and cities, and not infrequently fail receive proper attention from 
the student education. The present account the elementary schools 
rural England, based first-hand study, is, therefore, important document 
for the student comparative rural education. Buildings, teachers, vil- 
lage life, and curriculums are discussed. Numerous specific instances are given, 
many which are almost incredibly bad. The description conditions 
better than the discussion possible remedies. 


ALEXANDER, Educational Finance Studies. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. pp. 

this book are brief reviews nineteen recently printed Teachers 
College dissertations dealing with educational finance. These are grouped 
under three headings: fiscal procedures importance educational finance, 
school costs, and state aid for schools. The review each these studies 
includes the problem, source data, methods employed, important findings 
and conclusions, and evaluation. 

Since average less than five pages used for each study the 
material sufficiently condensed that the essential each can 
secured few minutes. Although the writer states the preface that 
“no attempt made summarize the study that any administrator inter- 
ested special problem will not need read the original,” they give 
the significant aspects the research school finance one institution 
which should very useful boards education and administrators. 
similar procedure should followed other institutions and all such 
summaries combined into single volume. 


consin: Bruce Publishing Company, 1932. pp. 

Mr. Grill has produced from his long and successful experience and tech- 

nical training book which will unusual value school executives. 
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has furnished carefully prepared forms for almost any conceivable needs 
school-board minute book. His resolution forms ranging from congratulations 
condolences should boon that large number who lack time 
literary skill frame such documents occasion requires. Mr. also 


shows many useful “tricks the trade” such his scheme for recording 


motions and votes minimum time with maximum accuracy. 


Davis 


The Recognition Merit Superintendents Reports 


the Public. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 


pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
Education, No. 471) 

The purpose the study determine ways making such reports 
more interesting and more valuable the public. The book itself 
critical analysis superintendents’ reports, and from the study large 
number such reports the author sets certain criteria which should 


definite value superintendents schools. The chief purposes set 


are: first, that the boards education should indorse the report the public; 


second, the report should always aim advance the interests the student 


body; third, the report should issued the proper time catch the 
interest the public and all the facts should strictly date. 
The report should simple, easily understood, and yet complete. The author 
also finds that the mechanics must set that any part the report 
may read with understanding. Any superintendent who planning 
revision his report the board education and his community will find 
this study definite help. 


Joun State Constitutional Provisions for Education. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 462) 

One hundred fifteen the 128 constitutions adopted the states 
between 1776 and 1929 contain provisions relating education. This study 
deals with those provisions which relate especially the administration and 
maintenance the public schools and the financial support the univer- 
sities and state normal schools. The author concludes result his study 
that the constitutional prescription infinite details and administrative 
machinery relating education stands the way educational progress. 
Educational policies change with new developments and progress education, 
and their development should not restricted incorporating them into 
the organic laws which are exceedingly difficult change. Mr. Matzen there- 
fore recommends that provisions relating education state constitutions 
should brief and general. 


Epmonson, B.; JosEPH; AND Bacon, Francis Secondary 
School Administration. New York: Macmillan Company, 193 
This book, stated the authors, “is treatment significant and 
practical aspects secondary school administration.” written used 
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textbook the courses the organization and administration secondary 
schools. The status and nature secondary education presented admirably 
reveal the background out which the problems administration have 
developed. Such problems as: the administrative and teaching staff; office 
routine and care building; constructing the school schedule; the values, 
organization, and administration extra-curricular activities; the direction 
school publications; the school assembly; the school library; health and 
physical education; the principal and instructional problems; and examinations 
and marks are discussed. Some important aspects high-school administration, 
such the administration records and reports, daily administration the 
high school, administration the cafeteria, the high-school inventory, and 
the high-school budget are treated only casually not all. 

compared with other books dealing with secondary-school administra- 
tion, the most significant contributions this volume are the chapters which 
deal with the control pupils, the principal and the direction study, the 
secondary school and standardizing agencies, secondary school and college 
relations, and the large high school. The appendix rich with illustrative 
material. 

Assistant Superintendent Charge 
Secondary Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The School Status the Hard Hearing Child. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 499) 

This study, made with the purpose ascertaining the degree 
intelligence the hard-of-hearing child compared with children normal 
hearing, seems indicate that there low correlation between auditory 
loss and intelligence. This result nearly the opposite the findings 
previous investigators that all educators interested the problems the 
hard-of-hearing child may well wish see the investigation carried further. 

Mr. Madden’s study, children with defective hearing were paired 
with children normal hearing the bases chronological age, sex, race, 
and parental occupation, leaving intelligence the pronounced variable. 
Using the Stanford-Binet test, the resulting difference between the means was 
found 6.42 points intelligence quotients, and the accomplishment 
ratios the poorest hearers within the hard-of-hearing group were found 
similar those the best hearers. There was less observable difference 
the vocabulary scores than for the test whole, thus seeming indicate 
that the hard-of-hearing group had language handicap. hard-of-hearing 
adult would accept these findings Mr. Madden’s; there must some 
other factor account for this unusual showing. 

The teachers the matched pairs rated the children the basis 
attentiveness, promptness obedience, leadership, attitude toward social 
treatment, and shyness. The groups were rated indistinguishably except 
leadership and shyness. The young hypacusiacs were never rated leaders, 
although per cent the normal group were thus rated. Shyness and solitari- 
ness were frequently attributed the hard-of-hearing children. 

Davis 
Ohio School for the Deaf 
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Education. New York: Century Company, 1931. pp. 

This survey, dealing primarily with institutions such 
day nurseries, nursery schools, and kindergartens was made from data secured 
means questionnaires from 1,275 institutions. The limitations the 
questionnaire method for obtaining the data were acknowledged the Com- 
mittee the Education and Training the Infant and Preschool Child 
for the White House Conference, but they stated that “internal evidence 
from the returned blanks indicate that their form was fairly satisfactory.” 
The questionnaires were analyzed auspices, support, tuition, numbers, 
sessions, attendance, building and equipment, admission, medical facilities, and 
educational programs. The significant findings the data are presented 
graphic form. Emphasis placed upon the importance medical care during 
the early years childhood, the “level training persons who are 
have responsibility for the children,” and the need for more adequate fire 
protection. 

The book contains vast amount descriptive and analytical material 
which should great value administrators who are endeavoring make 
intelligent approach the problem nursery education and those who 
are planning inaugurate educational facilities for young children. Since this 
material has been carefully compiled there are possibilities for its future 


value comparative studies. 


Music for Public School Administrators. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. pp. 

Perhaps subject the curriculum has made greater strides than has 
music. Its growth has been rapid such varied phases that has become 
increasingly difficult evaluate. Too long has success music been left 
chance performance operetta the snap judgment some school official. 

The book Mr. Dykema presents concise manner the real place 
music education. see music its larger sense, living into the lives 
young Americans. suggestive outline attainments from the grades and 
high school given. The outline takes care varying capacities suggesting 
attainments for the average class and minimum accomplishments for the less 
talented. This should appeal all progressive educators who realize that our 
present courses study fall far short this respect. 

Administrators will find here chapter setting forth the outstanding 
characteristics the successful music teacher. This meant guide 
the selection music instructors. Carefully selected materials for both teacher 
and pupils are included. Hints for time allotment are found; the adoption 
these suggestions would help many discouraged music teacher. 

Lack understanding how the administrator and music supervisor may 
helpful each other often the cause inefficiency the school system. 
Mr. Dykema has clearly shown what each may better teaching conditions 
the schools. Music teachers might well use the book evaluate their 
teaching, and administrators will find here means for checking music 
teaching all its modern aspects. 


LEEDER 
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Lemos, Pepro Art Teacher. Worcester, Massachusetts: David Press, 
1931. pp. 

this book the author has collected art projects and problems from art 
workers schools from all parts the United States. These are compiled 
subjectively. However, there attempt give the illustrations sequence 
order fit the variant abilities children from Grades Many 
the pages illustration were taken from the School Arts Magazine. 'The 
author himself admits that there are six times many pages illustrations 
pages type. The book may used reference for children, and 
may serve usable collection suggestions for the art teacher. 


AvENT, Emory. The Excellent Teacher. Knoxville, Tennessee: 
Joseph Avent, 1931. pp. 

The author this book collected the information contained therein from 
one thousand teachers. His procedure was discover the differences between 
good and poor teachers and secure from teachers the field and from other 
sources their techniques handling difficulties. virtue the method used 
collecting the information, the organization this book different from 
that other textbooks. References are copious. fact, the reader would 
helped smaller number references. Each chapter closes with long 
series thought questions. are not certain that will serve textbook, 
but undoubtedly full suggestions for the classroom teacher. 


Lucia Teaching Composition High School. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. pp. 

book which can used college course the teaching English 
and which will also serve the beginning teacher handbook her high- 
school classes valuable contribution the field professional books. The 
repute the author gives instant recognition, and the contents the book 
will serve enhance her claims educational fame. 

The subject-matter comprehensive and the organization once 
clear, readable, and interesting. The points which Miss Mirrielees makes are 
not allowed lapse into aura generality but are fortified examples 
and definite illustrations. Excellent and detailed reading lists are appended 
the individual chapters. Useful material, usably organized and presented, 
entitles this book high praise. The author avoids the too common mistake 
omitting small details which nevertheless present problems the beginner. 
Even the seasoned teacher will find suggestive material for the improvement 
teaching methods; the teacher just beginning her professional career, 


this book will disclose almost unbounded values. 
Frances 


Harrison, K., School Buildings Today and To- 
morrow. New York: Architectural Book Publishing Company, 1931. 233 pp. 
Part full play the imagination given designs for the modern 
school building. For example, one concept city the future the school 
the top each building, the space immediately below being used for 
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living, and below that, business offices. Considerable made the part 
which motion pictures, radio, and television will probably play future 
education. Part shows designs and floor plans for group modern school 
buildings foreign countries. Some these floor plans are suggestive 
improvements which might made the planning our own school 
buildings. 

Part III, “Standardization School Buildings,” consists floor plans, 
drawings, and photographs New York City public-school buildings. This 
part contains some excellent material, particularly room and equipment 
layouts. Although taken from single large city, this material should prove 
helpful any school-building situation. The latter part deals with standardi- 
zation architects’ details. Here shown how economy can effected 
the standardization certain details without actually standardizing the 


buildings. 


Industrial and Educational Democracy 
[Continued from page 382] 


basis theory than practice. industry, true, the ex- 
amples benefits the democratic way life are few. The 
Columbia Conserve Company Indianapolis perhaps the 
best example that can found. Here 144 workers own and 
manage the factory. They make fundamental plans and policies 
and are responsible for carrying them out. The dire effects 
usually predicted for such method management simply 
have not occurred. The enterprise has been financially suc- 
cessful. Further, the feeling “being somebody” must have 
had immeasurable effects upon the participants this unique 
enterprise. 

Examples the democratic spirit the management 
schools are much easier find. There are many teachers who 
have experienced the high morale generally found 
school system which democratically managed. find that 
the classroom teacher becoming much more vocal about her 
part selecting the curriculum, making financial policies, and 
choosing teaching materials. The democratic note now far 
more common articles dealing with school supervision than 
has been the past. There good reason believe that 
school management will able avoid two major evils 
industrial management; namely, the stultification thinking 
among workers, and its corollary, the debasement human 


personality. 
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